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is known among the people under the name of savoyanne, from some 
old plant of France. It is sold in all the French markets, and is ex- 
tensively used in domestic medicine as a tonic and appetizer. Don 
Miller states that it is known as tisavoyanne by the Canadian French." 
In a foot-note, Dr. Chas. Rice says: "There is no doubt in my 
mind that the syllable 'savoyanne' is a dialectic adjective of the name 
of Savoy (once a French province.) . . . The syllable ti may be 
a patois for the name of the plant, or some other corruption. . 
It would be quite natural for persons who call madder the red Savoy 
' ti ' (whatever this may mean) to call gold-thread or Coptis the yellow 
Savoy ' ti '. The names were, of course, carried by settlers to 
Canada." 

These conjectures fall very short of the mark. The Canad. 
Fr. tisavoyanne (abbreviated to savoyanne), far from being an importa- 
tion from France, is of Indian origin, and corresponds to Micmac 
(Algonkin) lissaoohianne* , ' skin-dye ' (Cree atisaweyan), which, 
like Cree atisigan, Odjibway adissigan, Shawnee liatethikakh\ (words 
meaning 'dye-stuff ' ), is from the root ati, 'to color.' These are 
general names for such plants as yield these tribes a dye-color. 

Kalm tells us that the leaves and stalks of the Coptis were used by 
the Indians of Canada for giving a fine yellow color to several kinds 
of articles that they made of prepared skins. The French learned 
the plant's tinctorial property from the Indians, and used it for dye- 
ing wool and other materials. Hence the Algonko-French name 
tisavoyanne jaune, in contradistinction to tisavoyanne rouge, a name for 
Galium boreale, L., and G. trifidum, L., var., tiiictorium, Gray, the 
roots of which were (and are still) used by the Indians for staining 
their porcupine quills red, and by French women for dyeing their 
clothes. 

I notice that savoyan appears in the catalogues of some of our 
dealers in herbs as a popular name for Galium Aparine, L. The 
name has been transferred from the two species of Galium just men- 
tioned. 

W. R. Gerard. 

The Botanical Club of the A. A. A. S. will hold its meeting during 
the week August 26th to September 2d at Ann Arbor, Mich., as an 
adjunct of the American Association. Any member of the Associ- 
ation who takes an interest in botany is eligible to membership in 
the Club. The only other requirement is that of registration, which 
should be attended to immediately after registering for the Associa- 
tion. The Club is tendered an afternoon excursion by carriage to 
the most interesting collecting grounds in the vicinity. The long 
excursion on Saturday will be so managed that botanists can spend 
some time in herborizing. If a sufficient number desires it, a trip 
can be arranged at small expense to Cedar Lake, a few hours ride 
by rail from Ann Arbor, where there is one of the few remaining 

* As written by French missionaries. 

•f These Indians speak with a lisp, a spirant //* replacing the sibilant s of the 
other Algonkin dialects. 
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tracts of white pine that represents all that is left of one of the most 
magnificent pine regions of the continent. The excursion to the 
island of Mackinac and Sault Ste. Marie after adjournment will be 
especially attractive to botanists. Most of the prominent western 
botanists will be in attendance at this meeting, and many others 
from all parts of the country. No botanist should willingly miss so 
good'an opportunity to become acquainted with his co-laborers and 
to obtain the inspiration to be secured through personal associations. 

J. C. Arthur, 
Secretary of Botanical Club of A. A. A. S. 

Dr. Franklin B. Hough. — Science, especially botany and forestry, 
has lost an illustrious worker in Dr. Franklin B. Hough, who died at 
his residence in Lowville, New York, on the 9th of June, in his 63d 
year — he having been born at Martinsburg in Lewis County, New 
York, on the 20th of July, 1822. He practiced medicine in Somer- 
ville from 1838 to 1842, and continued to cultivate his natural taste 
for literary, historical and statistical work. In 1847 he published an 
account of the flora of Lewis County, which was so well received by 
the botanists of that day that he received his first scientific honors 
soon after by being elected a correspondent of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, which has been followed since by 
his election to some thirty-six other scientific or literary bodies. His 
statistical and historical labors, especially in connection with his own 
native State, have been enormous. 

Dr. Hough, as a member of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, was a prime mover in the action of that 
body, which did so much to make the modern phase of forestry a 
national question; and when, in response to this movement, the 
national government undertook an investigation of the forestry 
question, Dr. Hough was placed in charge of the matter under the 
supervision of the Department of Agriculture. His reports in connec- 
tion with this are models of pains-taking industry in the collection of 
facts. It was in just such work that his talent showed to advantage. 
It was always charming to engage him in conversation in connection 
with the history of any of our common studies. Anecdotes con- 
nected with men and things, with a ready recollection of dates and 
incidents, would be freely communicated with an easy freshness 
truly remarkable. 

During the winter he was engaged at Albany in drafting, and 
watching through its various stages, the Forestry Bill which has since 
become the law of that State. He still contrived to work on other 
literary subjects that were quite enough for one man's time. It is 
believed this weakened his hitherto iron constitution, and brought 
on an attack of pneumonia about the beginning of April. After four 
weeks he seemed well enough to be removed to his home at Lowville, 
but only eventually to succumb. — Gardeners' Monthly. 

Botanical Notes. 

Origin of the Lombardy Poplar. — According to Mr. Bossier, a 
botanist who has lately studied oriental botany, this poplar is a dis- 



